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Methods used in hasten the classrcor language of 


the English teacher are described in this paper and. some results of 
the research are reported.— The paper first. describes three methods 
traditionally employed in the description of the lagguage of the 
English classrogm--live observation systems, coding systems based on 


transcripts, an 


ethnographic studies--and indicates which of these 


methods was used in each of 22 studies. It next characterizes the 
studies (and two additional studies) according to five types of 

~ research designs outlined by #.J. Dunkin and B.J. Biddle: process 
occurrence, ‘presage-process, ccntext-process, process;process, and 
' process-product. The paper then reports scme cf the restlts of the 
studies, ccncluding that the findings suggest that English teachers 
make their classrooms into very dull places, and notes that the 
findings do not:yield much information about the effécts cf teacher 
training on the beginning English teacher. It ccncludes by stating 
some assumptions about what-research should be‘and by stating that 
future research studies intg the training,of English teachers shouid 
be holistic and longitudinal, should investigat® the recess of how 
teachers learn to.think like teachers, should reflect the divisions 


of ‘the field of English PARERSED and should focus cn the language of 
the classroon. 
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INTRODUCTION , ; , eit 
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Chatzes to commissions and committees can be 


uite similar to the charge of 
the Light Brigade with the glaring exception that ; hey are seldom iimortalized 
in verse. So with critics to.the right of me ang consultants to the left and 
not very bravely, I enter the valley OF rese h on the classroom language of 
beginning English bees, But before getting down/to a narrower discussion: of 
rae findings, I would like to briefly dischgs the rationale for considering 


the language of the classroom as a suitable subject for research and particularly 


for research on teacher training. 8 


The language of the classroom is simultatenously unique and common for, 
while using the forms of common verbal intercourse in English, it often alters 
their functons. ‘School language is often the lanainee of the favercensibret the 
hypothetical, the conditional, and, as Hiller (1971) has pointed out, it is often 
the language of the vague.. What complicates the situation: for the teacher of 


Ene heen are two CONEPAGECL ORY DNEE The first is the normative li 


behevior that occurs in English classes. At one time Mi would have 
Acorrected the speech of her young charges. Now Ms. Fyditch has feseplcned 
herself eee to the correction of their written pr luctions, although, as she’ 
ie more Backes she may return to the ''good old day$" of the "Good Speech" 
movement. The second force is the desive for intellectual intercourse, for the 
generation of great, ideas and worthy reflections about the monuments of Saxon 
culture. Caught between these two extremes are the student and the student 
teacher. The student teacher wants to be a success when she gets out of studént 
teaching, and the student just wants to get out.’ In this morass of contradictory 


emotiow’, the poor and harassed English language, which has been declared an 
a . - 


"abstraction" and not a real thing, is forced to bear the brunt of the activity. 


» 


\ 
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It is the use and abuse of the language used. by fhe teacher in the instruction 
. 7] : 


of the student in the student's native tongue that is the concern of this paper. 


I would like to first outline the methods used in the studies of the language of 


- » 
“N the English teacher, then move on to a discussion of the ‘results of the research, . 


and finally suggest some\directions for the future based on what a evecaty 


known about the training of prospective English teachers. il 
» 


METHODS 


-" Three methods have been traditionally employed in the description of the 
language of the English classroom: live observation systems, coding systems 


that require transcripts, and ethnographic studies. / 
NUMBER ONE: LIVE OBSERVATION SYSTEMS ; 
~ Growing out.of the socially inspired research of the nineteen-thirties on — 


x 


thé relationship between teacher authowiearianien and student learning. several 
P ’ : 
classroom interaction éategory systems were developed from Flander's Interaction | 
Analysis Categories system (FIAC) which ie a further feFineuckt of Withal's 
classroom climate categories. Although the various schemes have a history of - 


conceptual vagueness, they are able to achieve reasonable reliability and some 
sanepaldnatilien: and, in spite of bitter attacks on the whole research model 

such as Anderson's review (1959), the movement has not only continued but .has 

flourished. é 

\ While reliability does not seem to be a major problem for these types of 

category systems, validity, or at least conceptual clarity, is. For example, 

Amidon and Hunter define ttgpeepie feelings'' as 'the teacher respond$ to the 


student's feelings in an accepting manner" (1967, p. 114). An additional problem 


is that categories generally lack externally verifiable criteria. A syntactic 


* 


‘ 


ies F ‘ 4 . x ; 
question like ie ypu tired?" ‘could be construed in the élassyoon as a question 
i . ve Pan ne 
> ora command, - but the ‘interaction analysis systems typically rely on thé: coder's 


judgment for an interpretation of “such question.- For example, where FIAC would 
a . we ‘ . A 


bor #5 Bing , : F 
accept the teacher's repetition of student language as an examplevof praise, , 


, Sinclair and Coulthard (1975) have shown that this is ‘a teacher's device: for 


eliciting further responses which is clearly a different ‘behavior for communicat- 


: / : : 
ing that a response is correct. : ck 


The great advantage of the live observation systems is their relative cost 
and @ase.of-use. There is essentially a trade-off between rapid data collection 


- 


and the irretr‘ievability of the phenomenon. . 
‘ \ ‘ 


NUMBER TWO: CODING SYSTEMS . ae 
Several systems have been proposed fer jesus the units!’ of ciacteode! 
ais, wl like grammatical categories, the question of .category definition 
is dependent on the level vf delicacy that the taxonomy will operate on. Bellack 
: ; ee 
et al. (1966), Tisher (1970), and Sinclair and Coulthard (175) represent the ~~ a 
main threads of the movement. . Bellack based his sytem on the "conversational 
‘pane approach of the philosopher Wittgenstein; Tisher developed his out of the 
logical analysis system of Smith and Meux (i96F; while Sinclair and Coulthard 
followed the British school of linguistics known as '"'Neo-Firthians.'"' In spite 
of the different thasrebioal bases for all these ‘systems, they do have several 


characteristics in common, First, they define categories by the participants. in 


‘ 


the interchange. Second, the. system's are based on the intent of the speaker, 
althougir they may categorize the speaker's intent in a different way. Finally, 


all systems recognize the highly formalized turn-taking procedure found in the <4 ' a 


' classroom. The following table attempts to summarize the systems dae 


. relationships’ to each other. : rod 
‘ « * Y 
N a 
a) 


TABLE 1 « a 


- 3 ak ; . 3 


COMPARISON OF THREE DISCOURSE te ‘ 
ANALYSIS SYSTEMS 
4 : : ; 
¥ 4 = 
| gt e 3, B dns | 
3 : a ee SYSTEM 
e * ’ ‘ : . . ¥ : 
, ee ' \ Bellack et al. Tisher. Sinclair ands’ 
Length of Utterance ~ un . (1966) (1975) Coulthard (1975) 
‘Fraction of’speaker' turn ~~ __ Act 
3 , a ot Hib 
Speaker's turn -¢ _ Move Statement - Move 
. Turn-taking Sequence Cycle* _ Incident _ Exchange 
Topically-oriented Sequence: Cycle* ; Episode ‘Transaction 


*Bellack does not ‘distinguish formally between the turn- -taking 
sequence and longer topically-oriented sequences, 


‘ 


b 9 * 9 f ‘ - 
There is general agreement among all the systems that turn-taking is the 
a hs ai : 
primary unit within clasSroom discourse with a clearly definable sub-uhit in / 
eee % AY s 


/ 


terms of speaker within-turn structures. 
NUMBER THREE: _ ETHNOGRAPHIC STUDIES 

Thé most elaborate form of linguistic interaction analysis of the classroom 

Py 

was that pursued at Harvard and the’University of California-San Diego following 
the collaboration of Hugh Mehan and Courtney \Cazden ‘and her wraduate sendents: 
a8 . Mehan (1976) defines fiiebo-etmieptaiiy® as the study of social interaction 
in naturally occuring situations through the extensive use of vidiotape. “the 
‘use of videotape is crucial to this type of a study for the methodology requires 
‘repeated viewings ofa single event. Schultz (1976) describes it as an interact- 
ionally based research strategy with four pre-requisites. .First, there must be 


- 


an exhaustive analysis of the corpus which leads to the second pre-requisite, 


® 


Viewing the Field | 


the extensive use of videotape to capture as much of the event .as possibile, | 
“ | 


‘ Third; like Biassitas anthropological ethnographic studies, there must be a | 


it 


convergent relationship between the observer and the participant, that. ils, . the 
| | 
participant is a valuable source of ddta about the actual event as well ‘as a| 


| 


source for the interpretation of the event. The last anacrequiaite is drawn 


from’ the third. The researcher must locate the phenomenon within ucdleriels 
| . : 


pant/'s actions. 4 ea 


,More recently, Mehan (1978) has re-named the peokediies Meohacitaltyve 


t 


ethnography," and moved the discipline away from a linguistic study =e 


’ 


towards an anthropological method. This is an tneRest ang development ince 


Talbert (1973) called for het a shift in fi in research on teac ing 


« % 


_ English five years ago. 


Table 2 presents a quick summary of the methods used in several ‘studies of 
English classrooms. While more information could be gained by citing /information 
about all studies of teaching regardless of abject matter such a course spells 
doolivh: banaise of its scope and inappropriate because of this particular audi- 
ence. An additional’ motivation for restricting the scope of Table 2 4 that | 
Smith and Meux (1962) have shown that there is variation across subject areas in 
teaching etyles that can be serious ericets in research on PeECNANE Also, this 
panel is éonderned with research on teacher education and by vixiting the topic 
first to the teaching of English and subsequently the beginning English teacher, 
® 


the purposes of this. panel will be better served. » 


( 


‘ _ Methodology of Selected Studies 


‘Amidon: & Giametto, 1967 
Barnes etyal., 1969 


Bushmen, 1972 ! 


Creber, 1972 


Farrow, 1964 


Flanders, 1970a 


Furst, 1967b 
Gallagher, 1965 
Hudgins and Ahlbrand, 1967 


Jensen, 1973 


. Johns, 1966 


Kluwin, 1978a 


Kluwin, 1978b 


- Kluwin, 1979 


McAllister et al., 1969: 
Medley § Hill, 1968 
Moskowite: 1967 

Murray & Williams, 1971 
Penny, 1969 
Searle, 1975 
Trinchero, 1975 


Wilsford, 1976. 


‘Live Obsérvatipn . Recorded/Coded 
” . 
2 
X | 

aa 
‘ 1 
X ‘4 
X } 
X 
| a 
X 
X 
X 


Ethnograp 
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. 


hy 


‘ne 
Table 2 gan be looked at as a continuum from left to right.’ As you ve 
- from live observation studies through coding studies and towards FAnepoey: 
several things increase. The studies become more expensive, more intermapien a 
is available to the researcher in the form of raw data, and tte likelipood™, 
that the phehomenon is preserved for later re-analysis increases. It is for \ 
these reasons that the bulk -of the seus are live observation studies. The 
others are expensive, time consuming, and hard to manipulate. For’ the most 


- 


part, researchers on the language of the English classroom have not wanted to 


devote the time or the expense that more elaborate studies would require. 
They have most often sought to establish very specific pesedech hypotheses 
within the tight paradigms of the psychologists. While we have gained inforhie 
tion about teacher ceaittinig in English, we may have lost something more 
important. 

Learning to teach is a process that anit go through that, I think, is 
more like learning to be a parent or like becoming an adult member of a 
community than it is like learning to read or write or ridé a bicycle. If it 
were like learning to ride a bike, then we would have a lot of information 


but, since it may not be, Table 2 may represent a loss column rather than a 


winning pattern. 


Research Models : : : , p 

Robert Caldwell] (1978) in his original COMMUNIC Eton to the members of 
the commission used Dunkin and Biddle's (1974) model of «describing research f 
on teaching. Since he has broached the use of the model, I, will continue in 
that vein by briefly discussing the available research in ines Fee. * The 


Dunkin and Biddle model lends itself to multiple combinations of variables 


' for the description of research on teaching but I have selected the five most: 


; common types and compiled them in Table 3. “4 


J 
\ . 
Table 3 
“Summary of Research Designs - sd 
3 | oe | m 
_ Process Presage- Context- Process- Process~ 
Occurence Process . Process Process _ Product 
‘ Amidon & Giametto, 1967 - X 
Barnes et al., 1969 x" 
Bushman, 1972 | a po 
Creber, 1972 a a 
‘Farrow, 1964 “  ~ ye * r 
ss > ‘ by . 4 : - 
Flanders, 1970a Xx ‘ X 
Furst, nae? : X X 
Gallagher, 1965 X 
: Hudgins & Ahlbrand, 1967 X ' X 
Jenseb 1973. . ¢ . ee? 
Johns, 1966 5 a ) | x $ 
: . ; c @ 
Kluwin, 1978a . x 
Kluwin, 1978b" : ; X 
me 1979 : yy 
McAllistér et al., 1969 7 X 
Medley @ Hill, 1968 ; X 
Medley & Hil, 1970 «| © X 
% Moskowitz, 1967 i oe X ; 
Murray § Williams, 1971 X x X i ee oe 
Penny, 1969 ee oar ‘ Xx *% 
_ Searle, 1975 ; toy , 
. ‘ t 
‘Smith § Meux, 1962 X X 
: Trinchero, 1975 x “S X ' X 
Wilsford, 1976 . =e 


10 


Process Occurrence studies are descriptions of the phenomenon of teaching. 


‘ 


Presage-Process studies are studies of teacher variables that effect the phenome- 
non, “Context-Process studies ate studies of pupil or Subj bet. matter variables 
or variables other than teacher characteristics that can effect the process of 
teaching. Process-Process studies are those that study the effects of parts of 
the phenomenon on other parts. Process-Product studies are the Cadillac Studies 


. 


a research on teaching. They are( studies that attempt to demonstrate that some 
manipulation within the phenomenon has had an effect on the pupil. ‘ 

What is obvious from Table 3 is that research on teaching English or research 
on teacher training in English has heen primarily a-study of the process of 
; - : 

_steaching. The great bulk of the studies are Process-Occurrence or Process- 
pibeess studies. The Presage-Process studies account for the studies of teacher 
training in English. vihile: ContexteProgess studies are crucial particularly in 

~ ‘6 

the teaching of liters and composition, there have been relatively few of 
these and’ the bulk of these have been simple comparison studies between English 
sia a een edie different subject matter most often Social ‘Studies. Unfortu- 
nately, both fox research on teaching and for the teaching of English, there 
have tien almost.no studies of Process-Product variables. As a ee we 
don't know if we are effective. At this eatin, 2 should add very quickly that 
there is an incredibly lively tradition in English Education for studies of 
Context-Product relations. Without even consulting the program, I can tell you 
that there is at least one person \talking about Jen tenesacoubining somet ime this 

_afternoon and that during the course of this cihventien, there will be no less 
“than three presentations on how to-etuetune a writing »program using some method 


ie ‘ 
pirated from another discipline. I am saved from having to discuss these studies: 


because they/ are outside the normal purview of research on teaching. Rather than 


? y 


oe. 


dwelling on what we don't know, let me move on to what we do know first abeut 
the act of teaching English and second about the relationship between teacher 


training and its effect on the teaching of English. 


What We Know About Teaching English 


Actually, we know quite a bit about the process of teaching English. It 
varies from the ethnographic studies of the British (Barnes, 1969 and Creber, 
1972) through the occassional coding studies (Kluwin, 1978 and Trincehro, 
1975) to several interaction analysis studies. To keep from going on for 
days, I will again limit my discussion by focussing on the studies of the 

- language of the English classroom. 
| It will be useful.when discussing classroom language to adopt a well- 
documented pattern of classroom behavior (Gall, 1973; Bellack et A. 1966;: 


‘ 


Tisher,- 1970); the pattern of the teacher PRR ETA RON y Ene Seaaent response, 
and the fcacher sexction. Adopting this structure as an organizing principle, 
the following Peete come 26 light. 
ig English teachers talk for somewhere between fifty aid seventy percent of 
- the class time. - English teachers lecture between fifteen and twenty-five 
percent of his class time aiid give directions only about ten percent of the 
time. This leaves the remaining time for teacher questioning. tipor tunately, 
the ineesone are not that earth-shaking. Depending on the systen used, the 
English benctinpts questions are ‘cqded variously as stating or evaluating, or 
cognitive memory, or knowledge level. Regardless of the system, the greatest 
number of teacher questions aré at the bottom of the system. ONS 
/ 

Student talk comprises between twenty and thirty-three percent of the 
class time but pupil responses to teacher quéstions account foe twenty percent 
-of class time. The best estimate. of ‘pupil, initiations during classroom 


_ interactions is about ten percent. Generally, pupil responses are not 


profound, tend to be very brief, and are dependent on the 


12 


- ; 11 
2 ‘ +f ra tard a 


teacher's initiation for interpretation. While you might be able to take an ‘ 


, English teacher's utterance out of context and understand it, you cannot do 


" ” 
ry . 


the same for. a student's rematk. 


. The teacher's follow-up to the student! s a rs is quite uninteresting. 


ee “ a seers 
: \ eacher follow-ups tend to be non3syllabic, adisennuiaeie: and communicatively” ; 
oo _hoklc 


° 


@. . 


. However, we do Menow that English teachers are critical of student 
: ee a Fesponses less than six x percent of the ime, but they accept students ideas only 


» Ad 


£ iq ee ‘about eight. percent of the time. Teachers! ise. -of logical categories covaries 
) \ i » 


with the students responses, but the. -sfudents responses are conditioned by the 


| eer c] teachers’ init Meions. In estince, what the research on the language of the 


a . a 


- 


.” English classroom. shows is that it, is a very dull place and that the teacher ‘iho 


+ 


has control over the situation is making it dull. . a 


. What Do We Know about the Language of Beginning Teachers? 


ta 


. 


‘We don't know ‘wack about the effects of training on the beginning English . 
teacher. We do know that the beginning English sachet spends his or her fret 
’ year learning to talk like a teacher. But, #ftér that point, the question of the 


y , a : aig ea. a i ( 
' effects of training are contradictory. ‘While higher scores on the NTE English A 


" and Literature 26sts are associated with higher incidences of criticism in-the 
janguage of beginning English teachers, experinental training eae have. m | 
shown that the use of criticism can be, lowered in beginning teachers. “While ‘ 
at. frequency of teacher questioning pair We exprimentally increased, the oe of ‘ 


teacher lecturing gannot be decreased. Teacher training can raise ‘the cognitive 


Z : levels of the teachers quest sons and the students' responses, but it is unable 
e - ' ts Fg 
to-increase SreHent Eerie lpeedens . 


S, 


- There is no “einar series of results that we can unequi}gcably point to and 
J 


‘ ., Say’ that teacher training is ‘responsible for producing this kind of result and , 


that. the result is a beneficial one. so ; oe 


at ' 


The Future 


5 
There has been some basic saith Sonkvoii how training can effect the language 


shiv teachers, however, a range of questions remain. neo. of the Serbo iss 


Ld 


? of "good teaching" developed in research on "teacher effectiveness" (Gage a al, 


- 


1970) ‘reflected very efficient methods for information transfer, but there etl 


nai broad ares of interest left totally untxplored. For example, sata are 


« 
the most effective teacher taneueae Denavaers that encourage an "appreciation" 


© 


of literature and not just the geaniattonek information about it? Can ‘y e 
: , 
must 


goals of sa ae and information be synthesized into a language Stsetegy ) 
/ . 
they be dealt with separately? | 
The work of Bruce, Joyce and his associates (Weil, Joyce and Kluwin, 1977) 


“in the development of integrated systems)of teacher training that apply wholistic 


- 


but diverse models to the question of classroom strategies, offers some hope in - 


e 
this area. While some preliminary research work is available that reflects the 
ae . : 
conceptual basis of this epprnen's continued study is required. ~ ‘ 


Now that I have -uttered the witinate phrasé that "continued study is¢re-. 


/ 


quired, u the appropriate social behavior is that I stop there and try to get off 


’ x 


, the stage. However, I will instead euttine some potential directions for research . 
in this area if you will first permit me some assumptions about what research 

" should be, “1 you, reject my assumptions then you can reject my duppenetons: but : 
at. least we/will all ‘have a common starting point. a 


$ First, I assume that wholes are better than parts. Studies ‘of classroom 
‘ew ‘ 
gee os behavior shouts. be whoListic ang not Piuetined ‘While: "teacher roe: may be a 


particular interest of a researcher, Such an event occurs within a network of 


other events.* This is nothing new for our sind tevstod for “Carol Talbert, (1973), 
ae 


, 


ae ° * : = 1 : 
‘ : tee: ‘ 14 aa 
* Bi Beg .s 
* * * ' * . 
. ” 
3 


as I mentioned earlier, called for it five years ago. : . ; ie 


Second, teacherg are people and so are students. The actors in the 


—Z 


classroom are human Beings and not emitters of ddta. I somehow have an 


intuitive sense that a-high school English teacher is qualitatively different 


Ss 


from a pigeon, although I -have known a couple in my career who were rats. 
- al te 
EES. the teaching of English is a field and not a discipline, that is, 
© 


‘we Peach, too. many different but related kinds of things to be domfortable 


- with statements about tidwaching English." What was taught? Literature, 


4 


language, or rhetoric? . ’ ‘ . 
‘ . % . - 
Fourth, it takes an English teacher three years just to learn the job. 


in my case that may be an underestimatio. Learning to teach is a process that 
C 
~ ‘takes time, a lot of time. , ; 7 ' 


Based on those assumptions, the future of research on-the treiniae of’ 

. English teachers should take the following directions. . They should be whotisn 
tic studies un not pet ‘projects. The model that penne and his associates 
ft (1974) provide™ is an expensive and difficult one to RAINS but it HIER IEN Eee: 
a ai the phenomenon in its entirety and gives more, generalizability than 

even the ethnographic approaches of Mehan and his colleagues. . 
The, teacher should be regarded as a thinking’ being and so should the 


" student. * Since we are interested in training teachers, we-should be interested 


, : ¢ . . : Be 5 ; 
‘in the process of how teachers learn to think like teachers. Again the work 


of Bruce Joyce appears to offer some hope RO RYESS Morine-Dershimer, and 


McNair, 1978). Studies of teacher decision making in beginning, teachers are © 
‘ needed since although we mdy know what is beginner 1s doing we don't know 
“why they are doing it. . t. ar - \ : 
We must consider the possibility that’ no one person can be good at the 


ny entire business of teaching English unless they cre a saint or a genius. 


Training and research models must reflect the divisions of the field as well 
; : 
as the capacities of those to be trained. Again the Joyce model of families, 
*: 4 
and systems of RRASINNE strategies offers a mode for training as well as ‘for 


hee a ; cae a is 


Ld 


oN * . 


Sy 


research. ar ) 


Finally, we must’ think in terms of long range studies of learning to teach. 


5 \ 
Pre-service studies must blend into in-service studies. We need’a Walter Loban 
©” 4 


, 


for English teachers. If someone would take“a class of beginners and follow 


s F ‘ ' 


f.! them from their first-methods class through their first five years of ‘teaching, 


* : . 2 P 
as Bat we would probably learn more about the business of teaching and learning to | 
- teach than we would ever want to. 


cally be done. The answer is that quite a bit can be done\if it is done care- 
\ 
¢ fully. dna world ‘of pressure and hurry, learning to teach is still a time 
consuming act that takes place over years. We must stop being seduced By ‘he 


psychologists paradigms, for the ARSTOOn. is more like a tribe or: i herd or a 


a - 
hunting band than it is like a cage or a maze. We must adopt the methods that’ 
» 


es 
are appropriate to our phenomenon and think of teacher training in terms of 
apprentigeships and initiations atid’rites.of passage. ‘ 


All of this leads back to my topic. The most suitable object for us to 


study in research on teacher training is the language of the classroom because | 


2, ‘ ‘ * i 
is it bears so much of the freight in our profession. ree is our product, our 
SEA our ritual object, and our "raison d‘etre" and as anthropalopists sty 
: pottery and dances or ethologists study herd movements and territorial displays, 
¢ ra 
we must observe language ‘and the thought behind the language if we are to under- 
stand how a person stops being a student and becomes a teacher. 
Fal 
“ . 
; i ’ 
a 


he | « + 16 


It is now time for me to abandon my fantasies and return to what can practi- 
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